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(1848); Comte's Philosophy of the Sciences
(1853), which is more than a translation; the
admirable Life and Works of Goethe (1855);
Studies in Animal Life (1862); Aristotle
(1864); On Actors and the Art of Acting
(1S75); and Problems of Life and Mind
(1874-79). See A. T. Kitahel, George Lewes
and George Eliot (1934).
LEWIS, (1) Alum (1915-44), English poet, born
in S. Wales, was killed in Arakan. His poetry
is contained in Raiders' Dawn (1942) and
Hal Ha! the Trumpets (1944).

(2)    Clive   Staples   (1898-       ),   British
medievalist and Christian apologist, born at
Belfast,   professor of Medieval and Renais-
sance  English   at   Cambridge   since   1954,
published his first book Dymer (1926) under
the name of Clive Hamilton.   It is a narrative
poem in rhyme royal, at once satirical and
idealistic, a flavour which characterizes most
of his work.    His  Allegory  of Love was
awarded the Hawthornden Prize (1936).   His
widest-known book is The Screwtape Letters
(1942).   Other titles include The Problem of
Pain (1940), Beyond Personality (1944), works
of scientific fiction including Out of the Silent
Planet (1938)  and Perelandra  (1943),  and
books for children of which The Last Battle
was awarded the Carnegie Prize in 1957.   See
Life by C.Walsh (1949).

(3)    Sir    George    Cornewall    (1806-63),
English   statesman   and   author,   born   in
London, was educated at Eton and Christ
Church, Oxford.   Called to the bar in 1831,
he became a poor-law commissioner in 1839.
Liberal M.P. for Herefordshire 1847-52, for
the Radnor Boroughs from  1855, he was
chancellor of the exchequer 1855-58, home
secretary 1859-61, and then war secretary.
He edited the Edinburgh Review from 1852
to 1855 and succeeded to a baronetcy in 1855.
He wrote Origin of the Romance Languages
(1835), Inquiry into the Credibility of Ancient
Roman    History    (1855-against'   Niebuhr),
Astronomy of the Ancients (1859), Dialogue
on the Best Form of Government (1859), &c.
See his Letters (1870) and Bagehot's Literary
Studies (1879).

(4)  Sir George Henry (1833-1911), English
criminal solicitor, was born at Holborn.   His
cases included the Hatton Garden diamond
robbery, and he was solicitor for Parnell and
other Irish nationalists (1888-89).   He was
knighted in 1893 and made a baronet in 1902.

(5)  John Llewellyn (1880-       ), American
labour   leader,   born   in   Iowa,   has   been
president   of  the   United   Mine  Workers1
Union since  1920.    In 1935 he formed a
combination  of unions,  the  Congress  of
Industrial Organizations, of which he was
president till 1940.   A skilful negotiator, he
has made the miners union one of the most
powerful in the United States.

(6)   Matthew Gregory, nicknamed Monk
(1775-1818),    English   novelist,    born   in
London,   was   educated   at   Westminster,
Christ Church, Oxford, and Weimar, where
he was introduced to  Goethe.    In  1794
he went as an attache to The Hague, and
there, inspired by Glanvill and the Mysteries
of Udolpho, wrote Ambrosia, or the Monk
(1795), the gruesome, unclean romance which
made him so famous that in 1798 his invita-

tion to dine at an Edinburgh hotel could
elate Scott as nothing before or afterwards.
A musical drama, The Castle Spectre (1798),
The Bravo of Venice (1804) and a host more
of blood-and-thunder plays, novels and tales
are mostly forgotten; In 1796 he entered
parliament as a silent member, and in 1812
he inherited from his father two large estates
in Jamaica. So, to better the condition of
his slaves there, he made the two voyages, in
1815-17, which furnished materials for his
one really valuable work, the posthumous
Journal of a West India Proprietor (1834; ed.
by M. Wilson, 1929). On his way home he
died of yellow fever. See his Life and Corre-
spondence (1839), Birkhead's The Tale of
Terror (1921) and A. M. Killen, Le Roman
terrifiant (1923).
(7)  (Harry) Sinclair (1885-1951), American
novelist, born in Sauk Center, Minnesota.
The son of a doctor, educated at Yale, he
became a journalist and wrote several minor
works before Main Street (1920), the first of a
series of best-selling novels satirizing the arid
materialism  and intolerance of American
small-town life.   Babitt (1922) still lends its
title as a synonym for middle-class American
Philistinism.   Other titles of this period are
Martin   Arrowsmith   (1925),   Elmer   Gantry
(1927) and  Dodsworth (1929).    Thereafter
he tended to exonerate the ideologies and
self-sufficiency he had previously pilloried,
though he continued to be eagerly read on
both sides of the Atlantic.   His later novels
include  Work of Art (1934), The Prodigal
Parents (1938), Cass Timberlaine (1945) and
Kingsblood Royal (1947).    He refused the
Pulitzer prize for Arrowsmith, but accepted
the Nobel prize for literature in 1930, being
the first American writer to receive it.   He
married in 1914, Grace Livingstone Megger
and,  in   1928,   Dorothy Thompson.    See
biography,  with bibliography,  by  C.  van
Doren (N.Y., 1933).
(8)  (Percy) Wyndham (1884-1957), British
artist,  writer and  critic,  born  in  Maine,
Connecticut.   He studied at the Slade School
of Art, and with Ezra Pound founded Blast,
the magazine of the Vorticist school   His
writings are satirical, and include the novels
Tarr (1918),  Childermass (1928), Time and
Western   Man   (1928),   Men   Without   Art
(1934), and the two autobiographical books
Blasting and Bombardiering (1937) and Rude
Assignment (1950).    His paintings include
works of abstract art, a series of war pictures,
imaginative works  and portraits,  notably
those of T. S, Eliot and Edith Sitwell.   He
has five works in the Tate Gallery, London.
See   studies   by   H.   G.   Porteous   (1933),
H. Kenner (1954), E. W. E. Tomlin (1955),
and The Art of Wyndham Lewis, ed. C. H.
Read (1951).
LEYDEN, John (1775-1811), Scottish poet
and orientalist, was born, a shepherd's son,
at Denholm, Roxburghshire. He studied
medicine, &c., at Edinburgh University, and
was licensed as a preacher in 1798. He helped
Scott to gather materials for his Border
Minstrelsy, and his translations and poems in
the Edinburgh Magazine attracted attention.
In 1803 he sailed for India as assistant
surgeon at Madras, travelled widely in the